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absent the first day, made a strike on the second day, and tied with 
No. 13 for fourth place on the second day's score. No. 18 was absent 
the first three days, but lacked only one point of equaling No. 19, who 
was there, physically, every day. 

Each pupil can easily tell whether he has passed the series of tests. 
Sixty per cent is passing; so an average of six a day gives a passing mark 
for the series. The pupil whose score falls below sixty does not need to 
have the fact pointed out to him that he is not doing passing work. 
The whole principle of the scheme is to give reward for exceptionally 
good work, and not to punish anyone. The poorest pupil gets no less 
than he would get if the better ones were not rewarded. 

Inspection of the score sheet shows another point of interest to the 
teacher: the goats are distinctly separated from the sheep in the final 
score. It is not difficult to see that Nos. 6, 8, 11, and 16 are the best in 
the class, and that Nos. 3, 10, and 12 are good. Nos. and 19, also, 
speak for themselves. Moreover, a comparison of the score sheet with 
the ten tests shows what points need further drill by the entire class and 
what points may be dropped except in individual cases. For example, 
the class here scored needs little further drill upon sii and set (frame 8), 
but needs much more drill upon clauses (frame 10). 

The same device may easily be used for punctuation tests, capitali- 
zation tests, etc. It could much more easily be used in mathematics 
classes. It might seem at first glance that the scoring itself involves too 
much mathematics for an English class, but a day's practice makes the 
rules for scoring quite simple to the class. Moreover, it gives the 
mathematics teachers a chance to return the favor by insisting upon 
good English in the mathematics classes. It is not a device that will 
make pie and cake of grammar and punctuation, but it will add a little 
flavor and spice to drill that without such seasoning tends to become 

dry_and insipid. 

L. J. Mills 
University of Chicago High School 
Chicago, III. 



HOW DO YOU DO IT? 
"Oh, but it isn't worth while to remember these authors and their 
books because we'll never hear of them after we leave school." How 
many times have you teachers of English faced this mental attitude 
upon the part of high-school pupils who cannot see any practical value 
in the study of English and American literature? "If you say that 
good English is written today, too, why can't we read up-to-date stories 
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that are interesting instead of these old novels?" Doesn't this ring 
familiar from younger pupils ? 

Yet have you ever answered these questions in such a way as to 
satisfy the supercritical young people that a knowledge of English litera- 
ture is both essential and practical for them? The problem is a hard 
one, and usually remains unanswered or evaded altogether. But in 
the case of Miss E. C. Hench, head of the English department, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, the question was met with zest and 
solved in an unusual way. 

What magazine is better known, more widely read, or freer from 
any school boy's suspicion that it contains "classic literature" than 
The Saturday Evening Post ? And what form of composition would be 
less apt to include superflous references or information than advertise- 
ments ? Fortified with this a fortiori argument, Miss Hench selected 
without difficulty from one month's issue of this paper, thirty advertise- 
ments definitely referring to what might be called classic literature, or 
embodying historical or geographical facts of partial literary significance. 
Placing these on the classroom wall, she was ready with a convincing 
demonstration that a knowledge of English literature is both important 
and practical for all. 

The class entered that next day, and as the pitch of their curiosity 
was reached, they were given instructions to pass by the exhibit, noting 
how many of the pictures' references were known to them, listing them 
under history, geography, mythology, and literature. The exhibit 
ranged from such historical references as "Revere Tires" or a picture 
of the Crusaders, to such geographical ones as the "Louvain" of Rogers 
Brothers' Silver. But the large majority referred directly to mythol- 
ogy or literature: "Ajax Tires"; the "Atlas" of the Bethlehem Motor 
Trucks; "Ceres" of the American Telegraph Company; Merchant of 
Venice, and Faustus, of N. W. Ayer advertisements, gathered respectively 
from the picture of a merchant ship, and that of a philosopher; Tom 
Sawyer in "Wash wear for Real Boys"; and even Uncle Remus proclaim- 
ing "Velvet Joe Tobacco." 

And the result, after the pupils, one and all, had failed to guess a 
majority of the references? "Guess I'd better remember these things 
after all — but I never knew before how much people had to know," 
was a typical comment. The case was won: English literature was 
pronounced a practical and helpful subject. Try it with your classes 

and see if the result is not the same. T TX , . 

John H. Moffat 
Akmy Y.M.C.A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



